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This formal principle of oughtness, according to Bergsonian 
teaching, would have to receive its vital, concrete content from ex- 
perience; not the experience of the individual, merely, but of the 
race as well, that is, from history. Kant said : ' ' The only good thing 
in the world is a good will." But what is a good will, ultimately? 
Bergson would say, "The will which seeks to maintain and to in- 
crease the vital impetus in its work of freedom and spirituality." 
Then, just as history — the experiences of the individual and of the 
race — is showing us what the nature of the vital impetus is, so his- 
tory (in the same sense) must show us what concrete relations must 
be set up in order to realize this good will and make it effective. In 
other words, the conscience can and must be educated through the 
knowledge and consideration of concrete fact. The resulting con- 
crete relations will constitute positive Bergsonian morality, the 
ground of whose goodness is the vital impetus itself. The Berg- 
sonian religionist, therefore, who identifies his God with the vital 
impetus can not separate his religion from his ethics without being 
inconsistent and without doing serious damage to both. 

In conclusion, then, I take it that they alarm themselves unnec- 
esarily who imagine that the Bergsonian trend towards religion, 
through emphasis on intuition and the primacy of the spirit, is 
likely to prove unethical or anti-ethical. While this trend is not 
inescapably Christian, on either its religious or its ethical side, it is 
not inevitably non-Christian. Indeed, as far as the phases here dis- 
cussed are concerned, Bergsonism is not only compatible with Chris- 
tianity, but even favorable towards it. 

Lucius Hopkins Miller. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 



SPIRIT, MANA, AND THE RELIGIOUS THRILL 

I 

~^TOT a small part of the problems associated with religion fall to 
-L^l the share of anthropology. Among these the relations of 
mana to spirit, of magic to religion, and of mana and spirit to magic 
and religion have furnished abundant data for research and theory. 
Before discussing the three problems suggested above, I want to 
say a few words in justification of the method to be pursued. The 
favorite topic of classical anthropologists was the search for origins. 
Hypotheses were piled upon hypotheses to account for the origin of 
clans, of exogamy, of religion, of totemism. Among these hypotheses 
some were plausible, others less so, but all suffered from one common 
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defect: each was designed to give a monogenetic derivation of an 
ethnological feature, widespread, often universal in its distribu- 
tion, not uncommonly highly complex in its composition. In the 
light of modern ethnological criticism the faith in monogenetic 
theories has been shaken to its very foundations. The conviction in- 
deed is growing that even the simplest institutions must have had 
multifarious origins in different places and among different peoples. 
As a corollary of this proposition the ethnologist objects to any spe- 
cific origin being assigned to an institution among a particular people 
or in a particular culture unless historic evidence can be adduced to 
substantiate the contention. It is also being recognized, although not 
as widely, that so many origins may give rise to an institution that 
each particular origin must be regarded as accidental, that is, as de- 
termined by a fortuitous combination of causes out of a much larger 
number of possible causes. In the light of these considerations it ap- 
pears that the search for origins, while beset with often insurmount- 
able difficulties, is also vain : origins are the gossip of science. They 
are but loosely articulated with the processes and mechanisms of cul- 
ture. Indeed, if all the origins of human institutions were suddenly 
revealed, the multicolored panorama would leave us none the wiser. 

It is no cause for surprise, then, to find that some of the most 
critical among ethnologists have turned their backs upon origins and 
devote their entire attention to the description and analysis of cul- 
tural processes and mechanisms, as presented by the data of eth- 
nology. 

As against the thinkers of the above type, I contend that the dis- 
carding of particular origins as monogenetic explanations of cul- 
tural features does not justify a general skepticism towards hypo- 
thetical reconstructions of all types. On the contrary, considerable 
clarification can, in my opinion, be brought to many problems of 
ethnology by applying to origins a general theoretical mode of rea- 
soning, the aim of which must be, while avoiding all particularistic 
explanations of origins, to establish a general psychological setting 
or perspective within the limits of which such origins may be con- 
ceived. 1 

II 

To turn, then, first to the problem of spirit. Ever since E. B. 
Tylor in "Primitive Culture" announced his minimum definition 
of religion as "the belief in spiritual beings," if not indeed before 

1 1 have attempted to apply the method suggested above in dealing with 
"The Origin of Totemism," American Anthropologist, 1913, pages 600-607, 
and, in a most tentative way, with the origin of exogamy and endogamy, "To- 
temism, an Analytical Study," Journal of American Folk-lore, 1910, page 247. 
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that time, students became aware of the universality and unquestioned 
primitiveness of the animistic faith. Tylor 's definition is vindicated 
by ethnological experience, for the belief both in spirits and religion 
was discovered even among the most backward tribes whenever due 
search was made for it. From a theoretical standpoint, however, 
Tylor 's definition is misleading, for a belief in spirits may not, per se, 
be designated a religion. Animism as such is not a religion, but a 
Weltanschauung. The specific channels through which particular 
groups of men have arrived at the animistic interpretation of nature 
are no doubt many and varied, but a most general rationale of the 
process may perhaps be given in the following formula. Whereas 
the generalized experience of the behavior of things compatible with 
gross and permanent materiality becomes crystallized in the con- 
sciousness of man as the world of matter, the generalized experience 
of the behavior of things incompatible with gross and permanent 
materiality finds conceptual expression in the world of spirit. "What 
particular experiences have led to such dual conceptualization is as 
readily conceivable as it is unessential. 2 

"While thus the notion of spirit does not in itself involve a relig- 
ious element, spirit and religious emotion are undeniably associated 
in all religions, from the most advanced to the most primitive ; not 
indeed in the sense that religious emotion always brings with it the 
spirit — for this is the reverse of the fact — but in the sense that spir- 
its, as actually found in the beliefs of modern and ancient peoples, 
are inextricably associated with religion. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that this association must have occurred in most primitive 
conditions. The generalized explanation of the process may be ex- 
pressed in the following formula: the same peculiarities in the be- 
havior of things which are responsible for the conceptualization of a 
world of spirit, are also responsible for the early association of the 
world of spirit with the religious thrill. 3 Those who have surveyed 
in thought the types of behavior of things which engendered the no- 

2 One further point must be noted in justification of the above formula : 
the material, as well as the spiritual worlds are conceived by primitive man as 
material. He knows no disembodied spirit. The distinction between matter and 
spirit is one of degree only: both are material, but the materiality of the spirit 
is less gross and less permanent. 

3 The term "religious thrill" has often been objected to on the ground of 
its popular-psychological flavor. The objection carries but little weight, if the 
term can ibe shown to have an appreciable meaning and to be readily understood. 
Such, in the writer's opinion, is the case. The term "thrill" denotes a height- 
ened emotional tone, and the high servieability of the term is based on the fact 
that it denotes nothing else, so that the terms "religious" or "esthetic" when 
added to the term "thrill" convey the idea of the more precise content of the 
thrill, which, when a certain minimum level of definiteness of content is reached, 
we distinguish as religious or esthetic. 
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tion of spirit, will readily admit the psychological plausibility of 
the above formula. 

The notion of the religious thrill brings us to the threshold of 
mana. 

The term, now well known, was first introduced to ethnologists by 
Codrington, who found it widely used in Melanesia as a general des- 
ignation for impersonal magic power or potency. Similar concepts 
were described among the Sioux Indians of North America, among 
the Algonkin, Iroquois, and other American tribes. In his account 
of Loango fetishism Pechuel-Loesehe, repudiating the older concep- 
tion of a fetish as an artificial object possessed by a spirit, substi- 
tutes the interpretation of a fetish as an artificial object possessed of 
magic power, the specific character of which is intimately connected 
with the form and composition of the object. Since then, careful ob- 
servers in many lands and among varied peoples have reported the 
presence in the religions of the peoples they had examined of the no- 
tion of impersonal magic power on a par with the belief in spirit. A 
curious feature about these reports is that the investigators usually 
display considerable hesitancy when pressed for a more precise de- 
scription of the mana concept as entertained by a given people. The 
elusiveness of the notion, as described, led some critical students to 
doubt the very existence of mana and to ascribe what they considered 
as a misinterpretation of primitive belief to the carelessness or in- 
competence of investigators. 4 This skeptical attitude seems, how- 
ever, altogether unwarranted. The independent recording by many 
trained observers, often at the hand of linguistic and psychological 
data, of the existence of the mana notion seems to the writer to have 
established beyond all reasonable doubt the actuality of the concept. 
The vagueness and elusiveness of the concept, the difficulty often ex- 
perienced of extracting from the native informants a more precise 
characterization of mana or of its distinction from spirit, do not in 
the least militate against the genuineness of the notion itself. The 
same applies to the common expedient used by informants, when 
hard pressed for definite statements, of shifting the conversation 
from mana itself to its concrete carriers, such as objects, beings, 
spirits. The notion of an impersonal, volatile, highly communicable, 
highly dynamic power which may associate itself with all things in 
nature, animate or inanimate, can not, in the nature of the case, 
possess the definiteness and discreteness of the far more tangible 
notion of personal spirit. The language, moreover, in which deli- 
cate psychological shadings could possibly be expressed by the in- 

4 Cf. Dr. Paul Eadin 's interesting remarks in his ' ' The Religion of the 
North American Indians," Journal of American Folk-lore, Oct.-Dec, 1914, 
pages 335-374. 
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formant is seldom well, never perfectly, understood, by the investi- 
gator. Thus a further element of vagueness is introduced. The 
notion of mana, moreover, possesses on general psychological grounds 
a high degree of plausibility. 5 

It seems fairly certain that the notion of mana, as entertained in 
most primitive times, must be directly correlated with the religious 
thrill. The psychological derivation of mana may be expressed in 
the following formula : The generalized experience of the behavior of 
things associated with the religious thrill receives conceptual expres- 
sion in mana. Mana then is the direct objectivation of the religious 
emotion, it is that which causes the (religious) thrill. We have seen 
before that the religious emotion, and with it, we may now add, the 
concept of mana, supernatural power, must have become associated 
with spirit from the earliest times. Now, while mana thus becomes in 
part absorbed by spirit, psychological plausibility again suggests the 
assumption that it does not become wholly absorbed. While spirits 
are many and varied, in form as well as in function, they all have 
mana, they all arouse the religious thrill ; but so also do other beings, 
things, events, not associated with spirits. Thus the common thrill- 
producing element in all religious situations, whether centering in a 
spiritual or a material thing, may be expected to preserve its separate 
conceptualization on a par with spirit and other carriers of the 
religious. This psychological deduction a priori seems, as shown 
above, well supported by recorded fact. Thus spirit and mana must 
be characterized as the fundamental concepts of all religion. Born 
in the thrill-ridden atmosphere of most primitive society, they persist 
in modern religions. Of little significance as is the chronological 
viewpoint when ultimate problems are involved, of the two concepts, 
spirit and mana, the latter, as the more general and simple concept, 
may perhaps claim the right of priority. And indications- are at 
hand that mana, while perhaps more primitive than spirit, will also 
outlive its perennial companion. While spirit is rapidly giving way 
before the disillusioned gaze of the sophisticated mind, mana will 
live as long as the conceptual power of man reacts to the religious 
thrill. 

s The use of the term mana as a general expression for impersonal magic 
power requires a further word of explanation. While the existence of the mana, 
viakan, orenda, and other such concepts may be regarded as proved, it does by 
no means follow that all such concepts, as actually entertained by various peo- 
ples, carry exactly the same connotations. The reverse, in fact, is probable. On 
the other hand, the wide, possibly universal, distribution of such concepts, sug- 
gests the prevalence in primitive times of a similar notion, containing the com- 
mon care of the concepts enumerated above. To that pristine notion the term 
mana may justifiably be applied. 
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III 

Our other problem is the relation of magic to religion. This also 
has been variously conceived. By some both magic and religion are 
regarded as primitive and universal ; others look upon magic as the 
more primitive belief, superseded at a relatively late stage by religion. 
Magic is represented as individual, religion as social; magic as a 
secret set of rites outside the law, religion as the recognized creed 
sanctioned by public opinion. Magic, finally, is conceived as mechan- 
ical, as a sort of primitive science, involving a belief in a natural 
order and uniformity, religion as postulating human impotence, as 
involving an emotional attitude towards superior divine powers. 

Closer analysis and a deliberate avoidance of purely terminolog- 
ical issues result in the conviction that neither of the above contrasts 
or distinctions may be accepted as psychologically justifiable. While 
magic no doubt belongs to the earliest institutions of mankind, reli- 
gion also is at least coextensive with culture, if only the presence of a 
religious thrill is made the test of religion. While in later stages of 
development magic assumes the character of a black art practised by 
a few and feared by the rest, such is not the nature of primitive 
magic. The Australian or American medicine-man, the Siberian 
shaman, are socially recognized figures who differ from the average 
individual of their social milieu only to the extent of being more 
intense or more intelligent or more skilful. The faith they profess is 
the faith of the group, and their art is shared in some measure by 
the other tribesmen. Moreover, we know of numerous instances of 
group magic, such as the magical ceremonies of the Malay, or the 
Australian intichiuma, or the hunting magic of the northwest of 
America. Magic then, no less than religion, is social. Nor is the 
presence or absence of a belief in spirits a safe test of the magical 
or religious character of a proceeding : the Aranda magician achieves 
by pointing a bone what the Siberian shaman successfully accom- 
plishes with the assistance of a spirit helper. The conception of 
magic as primitive science, finally, must be regarded as a most strik- 
ing illustration of " the psychologist's fallacy." The savage believes 
in no uniformity, he posits no natural law in justification of his 
magical practise ; the root of the magical situation is a belief in power, 
and what the power achieves on one occasion it will achieve on the 
next, a belief infinitely more basic and fundamental than the concept 
of natural law. 

The only distinction that can justifiably be made between magic 
and religion, without imposition on the facts, is by the use of limit- 
ing concepts. Religion, as an individual phenomenon, tends to 
develop along the line of subjective elaboration which, in its high- 
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est stages, results in a psychic content the raison d'etre of which 
rests in the very fact of its existence. Magic, on the other 
hand, develops into a pure esoteric technique, a way of achieving 
external results by means of certain definite devices. In primitive 
conditions magic and religion are inextricably intertwined, but any 
particular situation may be classed as religious or magical or as both 
according to its approximation to either of the two types mentioned 
above, or to both. To this it must be added that religion, in primitive 
conditions particularly, is also commonly accompanied by utilitarian 
rites, but such rites, unless indeed they are magical, do not comprise 
the element of constraint by means of a definite technique, but the 
element of supplication, of reliance on the will, favor, whim, of a 
higher power. 

The fundamental concept of both magic and religion is that of 
power, mana, while the basic emotion of the religious as well as of the 
magical situation is the religious thrill. The spirit which, as shown 
above, is most intimately associated with religion, seeks the company 
of magic as well, but their intimacy is less pronounced. 

IV 

Now while it is true that the magic rite, as made familiar to us 
by the data of ethnography, seems also to be religious on its emotional 
side, it does not therefrom follow that magic, as a constraining 
technique, was born within the religious realm. From this point of 
view the relation of the magical act to the religious thrill is not unlike 
that of the spirit to the religious thrill. "We have contended that the 
constant association of animism with religion, as given in ethnolog- 
ical experience, did not militate against an extra-religious derivation 
of the concept of spirit, per se. Similarly, an extra-religious deriva- 
tion of the magical act is not contradicted by the constant associa- 
tion of the two in experience. The magical act, per se, does not seem 
to require a religious setting as an explanatory factor in its origin. 

A magical act, as such, may be described psychologically as an 
expression in behavior of a mental content the core of which is a 
desire. There is nothing religious in such an act. Now, the data 
indicate that magical acts even in the most primitive communities 
are associated with the religious thrill. Hence, this association must 
be regarded as a very ancient cultural event. A general explanation 
of the association must thus be given. Desires, in order to lead to 
expression in behavior — representative or symbolic of the object de- 
sired — must reach a certain degree of intensity. Hence such magical 
behavior remains fixed in memory. But the objects of desire are 
things that are actually available, events that actually occur. When 
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subsequent to the magical act the things present themselves, the 
events occur, they are brought into causal connection with the magical 
act. At the same time there arises a half-realized intuitive compre- 
hension that the objects of desire are in magical situations secured in 
ways different from those with which the primitive man is familiar in 
his matter-of-fact dealings with nature. The magical way is different 
in two respects. On the one hand, it is colored by strong emotion ; in 
other words, the magical act occurs in an atmosphere of psychic ten- 
sion which sets it off from the relatively indifferent emotional level of 
matter-of-fact achievement. On the other hand, the results of the mag- 
ical act, while firmly believed in and in so far psychologically compara- 
ble to the results of technical and other matter-of-fact pursuits, also 
differ from the latter in two ways : the results of the magical act are 
not definitely foreseeable in their precise content nor as to the 
time of their occurrence. There is in the magical process in its 
entirety, that is, including the magical act as well as the final result, 
what Durkheim would call a breach of continuity, and there is some- 
thing in the period which separates the effort from the achievement — 
a period to which there is no analogue in matter-of-fact activity — 
which fills the mind with suspense, anticipation and — sometimes per- 
haps — doubt. Thus the stage is set for the religious thrill, and for 
mana. 

Thus magic and religion, having met in remotest antiquity, do not 
part company again until, at a much later period in culture, religion, 
while still in part teleological, begins to attain its ends by other 
means, then ceases to be teleological altogether; while magic, divest- 
ing itself completely of the religious thrill, becomes exclusively 
teleological. 6 

Thus the essential and ultimate factors in magic and religion are 
four in number: two factors are conceptual, spirit and mana; one 
emotional, the religious thrill ; one activational, the magical act. Of 
these factors the emotional one, the religious thrill, is derived di- 
rectly from man's contact with certain manifestations of nature. 
The inclination to experience, on certain occasions, such a thrill must 

6 It may be worth noting that attitudes having a magical flavor reappear in 
intensely religious as well as modern situations. The Christian belief that a fer- 
vent prayer has a constraining effect on the Deity must be characterized as a 
recrudescence of the magical faith. Magical survivals, moreover, in the form 
of beliefs in influences exerted through channels other than those known to nat- 
ural science, are common in our culture. Such are the beliefs in psychic action 
at a distance, in pre-natal influences on the child of the mother's sense impres- 
sions, in lucky and unlucky days and numbers, stones and accidents. Most of 
these beliefs, as held to-day, are thoroughly de-emotionalized or, at most, but 
thinly padded with emotion. In days gone by, such and similar situations were 
replete with mana, alive with the religious: thrill. (Cf. article "Magic" in the 
International Encyclopedia, new edition in course of publication.) 
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be regarded as one of the most deeply rooted and ancient traits of 
the psychic organization of man. The conceptual factors, spirit and 
mana, go back to generalizations of certain types of behavior in 
things, but whereas mana represents a direct conceptualization of 
the religious thrill, spirit, as such, is not a carrier of religion, 
but becomes early associated with the religious thrill on account 
of certain peculiarities in the behavior of spirits, in part at least 
of the same peculiarities which lead to the conception of spirit. 
The activational factor, finally, the magical act, is an expression in 
behavior of certain desires. The magical act, as such, is not religious, 
but becomes early associated with the religious thrill on account of 
certain peculiarities in magical procedure when compared to matter- 
of-fact procedure. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISEB. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Beautiful. Vernon Lee. Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1913. Pp. viii + 155. 

The problem of this little book, as defined by its author, is to ask, 
" what are the peculiarities of our thinking and feeling when in the pres- 
ence of a thing to which we apply " the adjective beautiful (pp. 1-2) ? 
and the general answer is that " The word beautiful implies the satisfac- 
tion derived from the contemplation not of things, but of aspects " (p. 19), 
where " an aspect consists of sensations grouped together into relations by 
our active, our remembering and foreseeing, perception" (p. 34). 

In perceptive activity we have the first prerequisite of satisfaction, for 
out of it arises shape perception, and difficulty in shape perception makes 
contemplation disagreeable and impossible. Hence it earns for such aspects 
the adjective "ugly" (p. 54). But no answer is given to the reader's 
query, why then is the ugly often so fascinating? We are told, however, 
that there are other conditions necessary to beauty beside ease of percep- 
tion. There must also be a suitable " empathy," to accept with our author 
Professor Titchener's translation of the German Einfiihlung (p. 65). That 
is, the inner activities started by our perceptions must conform to certain 
conditions of intensity, purposefulness, and harmony, if they are to satisfy. 
A curious limitation claimed for shapes as opposed to bodies is that 
the former are always two dimensional and become clothed with three 
dimensional attributes such as weight only through "empathy." The 
fundamental problem seems to be, "what does the presence of this shape 
lead us to think and do and feel" (p. 89)? In primitive art the shape 
element and the representative element are usually separate and the two 
get brought together as civilization advances. 

Art has many aims: to make useful objects, to transmit and visualize 



